Be 8 ‘offer for sale. share of the publishing settlements, both Erench and Spanish, in the valley of 


sto afford great advantages, to an active 


yy maki ittances. Pecuniary ar-| But another circumstance, which has been not un- 
ie neg ome om the Mer sen Ga favourable to that prolixity into which I have suffered 


fie Belfry—The Bell—View from the Tower—The navigable for fifty miles from its mouth; the current is 


fétiohs—The Bayou—A Scene of Blood—A Century Slum. | °°Venty or eighty, nearly all French and all catholics, be- 

ietuliarities—View from the»Cliffs—Petrifactions—Sim- | 8'4e8 Considerable transient population—boatmen, hunt- 
ity anid Ignorance —Characteristics of the Freneh Villager | ©", trappers, w ho’ traverse the great rivers and broad 
he Ostholic Church—Unhealthy Site—Cause of a Pheno- | Prairies of the valley. 


#alist Rave like death that we have. Mt. 7 
NBitth has gladdened it: Death has sanctified it. yards in circumference. It was burnt to the ground in 


femarking upon thé history of the French in the 'he arrived before Kaskaskia in the night; and, though 


(was my origins! inteution. The circumstances | relics of the olden time, is well worthy a stranger’s visit. 
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# surual of Belles Bettres. who has cast his Jot in the great valley cannot fail to 


feel in every item, ~_, he — minute, which may 
pertain to its history. In: dwelling, toc, upon the fea. 

NOTICE. — _, | tures of old Kaskaskia,” my design has been to exem- 
riber, from declining health, is in-| plify the distinguishing characteristics of all these early 


bt ap : the Mississippi. uliarities of all are the same, 
: of his periodicals. ae — — as were the TC ohenakods which first conduced to them. 
n these works are establis 18 8°) The same customs, the same religion, the same amuse- 
ments, and the same form of government, prevail among 
‘ental ishing himself in the world. | all; es tangle dissimilar in es, and magetented by 
sed ity than at|the bread Mississippi, yet, cut off from all the rest of 
cee more Poreiarity * ‘ndis-|™aukind, both the French and the Spanish villagers 
Ecce igh rae . | were glad to sinother differences, and to bind them- 
-attend to his multifarious duties| .oives to each other in their dependent situation by the 
him to dispose of any portion. For | tendrils of mutually kind offices and social intercourse. 
lication may be made to Thus, several of the villages stand opposite each other 
A. WALDIE. upon the banks of the Mississippi. Ste. Genevieve is 
only across the stream from Kaskaskia, and many fine 
old traditionary legends of these early times are yet ex- 
will confer a very particular | tant, and should be treasured up before too late. 


! P . | my pen to glide, and without which other inducements 
‘absence from business for some time; | might have proved ineffectual, has been the quiet, 

d be done immediately, if each sub-| dreamy seclusion of this old hamlet, so congenial to the 
. pay his item. Will the appeal be workings of the brain. Yesterday was like to-day, and 
: to-morrow will be the transcript uf yesterday; and so 
A. WALDIE time’s current slips lazily along, like 


lias The liquid lapse of a murmuring stream. 


From “The Far West.” | As to objects of interest, one could hardly Lave lingered 
CHAPTER XXXVII. so long us J have within the precinets of this “sleepy 
Interesting Subject—Peculiarities of French and hollow” without having met with some incidents worthy 
¢s similar—Social Iutercourse—Old Legends— | f regard for their novelty, if for naught else. 
slusion—Commercial Advantages of Kaskaskia—| There are few situations in Illinois which can boast 
dé—The River—The “Land Office—Population—Fort | advantages for mercantile transaction superior to Kas- 
¥s Expedition—The Catholic Church—Erection— | kaskia. But the villagers are not a commercial, enter- 
or—The Interior—The Altar-Lamp—Structure of | prising, money-making people, and the trade of the 
Surprise of the Villagers--Interdict on the Archi. | place is, therefore, very small, The river is said to be 


‘The First Record—Old Chronicles—The Nun- 
Seminary—Departure from Kaskaskia—Farms of 
A Reminiscence—“ Indian Old Point”—Extermi- 


gentle, and an inconsiderable expense in clearing the 
channel of fallen timber would Sayed small boats to 

: . . penetrate nearly two hundred miles higher, by ihe me- 
e Norridgewocks—Details—The Obelisk to Father anderings uf hs, stream, to Vandalia. ensures for this 
—Aagerenin tins ni Sais eens of saeany purpose have been entered upon. A land-office for the 
the Clift of Prairie du Rocker—*Commign Field”— district is here established. The number of families is 


ry Opposite Kaskaskia, on the sone - a wal crag 
wen: looking the river, once stood a large fortress of mas- 
All things have an end. peste g ~ 
@and citi Leda sive timber, named Fort Gage. Its form was an oblong 
 meeeecipeaipettr eae: P MOB quadrangle, the exterior polygon being several hundred 


1766, About twelve years subseqnent to this event, the 
a but moulders on the wail place was taken by the American troops, under Colonel 
9 a Childe Harold. | @®0rge Rogers Clarke, “Hannibal of the West.” After 

. "| most incredible exertions in the march from Virginia, 


the peculiarities which still continue to cha. | fortified, so bewildering was the surprise of the villagers, 
I am aware I have ry Aste longer thaa |.that not a blow was struck, and the town was taken. 
been anticipated; much lunger, certainly,| The aged catholic church at Kaskaskia, among other 


mortar, with its quaint, old-fashioned spire, and its dark, 
storm-beaten casements, The interior of the edifice is 
somewhat imposing, notwithstanding the sombre hue of 
its walls; these are rudely plastered with lime, and de- 
corated with a few dingy paintings. The floor is of 
loose, ae and the ceiling arched with oaken 
panels. The altar and the lamp suspended above are 
very afitique, I was informed by the priest, having been 
used in the former church. The lamp is a singular spe- 
cimen of superstition illustrated by the arts. But the 
structure of the roof is the most remarkable feature of 
this venerable. edifice. This 1 discovered in a visit to 
the belfry of the tower, accomplished at no little ex- 
penditure of sinew and muscle, for stairs are an appli- 
ance quite unknown to this primitive building. There 
are frames of two distinct roofs, of massive wormanship, 
neatly united, comprising a vast number.of rafters, but- 
tresses, and braces, crossing each other at every angle, 
and so ingeniously and accurately arranged by the ar- 
chitect, that it is mathematically impossible that any 
portion of the structure shall sink until time with a sin- 
gle blow shall level the entire edifice.* It is related, 
that when this church was about being erected, the 
simple villagers, astonished at the immense quantities 
of timber required for the frame, called a meeting of the 
citizens, and for a time laid an interdict upon operations, 
until enguiry. respecting the matter should be made. It 
was with Ity the architect at length obtained per- 
mission to procced ;, but, when all was completed, and 
the material had disappeared, they knew not where, 
their astonishment. surpassed all bounds. The belfry re- 
minded me of one of those ancient monuments of the 
Druids called Rocking-stones; for though it tottered to 
and fro beneath my weight, and always swings with the 
bell when it is struck, perhaps the Sahel bees of an 
hundred men could hardly hurl it from its seat.. The 
bell is consecrated by the crucifix cast in is surface, and 
bears the inseription, “ Pour L’Eglise des Illinois. Nor. 
mand A. Paracheile, 1741.” . The view from this cleva- 
tion was extremely beautiful: the settlement scattered 
for miles around, with the quaint little cottages and 
farme all wie in the merry sun-light, hardly 
fail of the lovely and picturesque. The churchyard 
attached to the building is not extensive, but crowded 
with tenants, It is into this receptacle that for four 
enerations Kaskaskia has poured her entire population. 
fo but few monuments and a pile of stones. 
first record on the register belonging to this church is, 
1 was informed by the priest, to the following effect, in 
French: “1741, June 7. This morning were brought to 
the fort three bodies from without, Killed the Renards, 
to whom we gave sepuliure.” There is here also a bap- 
tismal record, embracing the genealogies of the French 
settlers since 1690, and other choice old chronicles. 
Some land deeds: still remain extant, date as 
early as 1712, and a memorial also from the 
Louis XV. dated 1725, petitioning a grantof “ 
&c., in consequence of disasters from the flood of the 


* The reader will recollect that these notes wi 
sketched two years ago. Since that time some chan; 
in ti:is old edifice have taken place; the whole a 
west angle has fallen to the ground, and, 
the text, the entire roof would have followed. 

th of one 
in Celebration at ti 


Mave induced this delay have been somewhat | It was erected more than a century since upon the ruins 
ms. The subject itself is an interesting one. Apart fof a former structure of similar character, but is still in 
the delight we all experience in musing upon the | decent condition, and the only church io the place. Ft} old 
7 j-gohe time, and that gratifieution, so singu-| is a huge old pile, extremely awkwerd and ungainly, 

mquisite, of treading amid the scenes of “ things | with its projecting eaves, its walls of hewn timber per- 
wee," there is an interest which every individual | pendicularly planted, and the interstices stuffed with 
ad yes PART I1.—JAN. 8, 1839. 42" 
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preceding year, in which their all had been swept away, 
and they had been forced themselves to flee for life to 
the bluffs opposite the village. 

The nunnery at Kaskaskia is a large wooden struc- 
ture, black with age, and formerly a pub‘ic house. With 
this institution: is conuected a female seminary, in high 
repute thronghout this region, and under superintend- 
ence of ten of the sisters. A new nunnery of stone is 
about being erccted. 

It was a glorious morning, and, with many a linger- 
ing step, I left behind me the village of Kaskaskia. As 
I rode leisurely along the banks of that placid stream, 
and among the beautiful farms of the French settlers, 1 
was more than once reminded forcibly of similar scenery 
high up the Kernebeck, in a distant section of Maiue, 
known by the name of “ Indian Old Point,” where I 
once took a ramble with a college classmate during an 
autuinn vacation., The landscape is one of singular 
beauty; yet, were it otherwise, there is a charm thrown 
around this distant and lonely spot by its association 
with an interesting passage in the earliest history of the 
country. In the expressive language of an eloquent 
writer, who has made the place the scene of an Indian 
tale, the soil is fertilised by the blood of a murdered tribe. 
Here, one hundred years ago, stood the village of the 
Norridgewocks, a tribe of the powerful Abnaquis, who 
then held undisputed domination over the extensive wilds 
of the far east. Though possessing not the fierce valour 
of the Pequods, the sinewy vigour of the Delawares, the 
serpent-like subtlety of the Penobscots, the bell-toned 
idiom of the Iroquois—we are yet told they were a 
powerful tribe for their intelligence and their numbers. 
The Jesuit missionaries of Canada, while at this era they 
were gliding upon the beautiful rivers of the distant west, 
had not neglected the sterile rocks of the equally remote 
east; and the hamlet of the Norridgewocks had early 
been subjected to the influences of the fascinating cere- 
mony and the lofty ritual of the catholic faith, Under 
the guidance of the devoted Sebastian Rasle, a rude 
church was erected by the natives, and its gray, cross- 
crowned spire reared up itself among the low-roofed wig- 
wams. Beloved by his savage flock, the venerable Father 
Rasle lived on in peacefulness and quietude for thirty 
years in the home of his adoption. During the troubled 
period of the “French and Indian war” which ensued, 
suspicions arose that the Norridgewocks were influenced 
by their missionary to many of their acts of lawless vio- 
lence upon a village of English settlers but a few miles 
distant. In the autumn of 1724 this distrust had aug- 
mented to a conviction that the Abnaquis had resolved 
on the extermination of the white race, and a detachment 
of soldiers ascended the Kennebeck. It was a bright, 
beautiful morning of the Sabbath when they approached 
the Indian hamlet. The sweet-toned bell of the little 
chapel awoke the echves with its clear peal, and an- 
nounced the hour of mass just as the early sunlight was 
tinting the far-off hill-tops. A few moments, and every 
living soul in the village was within the church, and had 
bowed in humbleness before the “Great Spirit.” The 
deep tones of the venerable Rasle were supplicating, 
“ Ora, ora pro nobis,” when the soldiers rushed in. Ter- 
tible and indiscriminate was the massacre that ensued. 
Not one was spared: not one! The pious Rasle poured 
out his heart’s biood upon the altar of his devotion. 
Those of the natives who escaped from the chapel were 
either shot down or perished miserably in the river, their 
bark canoes having been previously perforated by the 
treachery of their foes.* The drowsy beams of that 
day’s setting sun dreamed beautifully as ever among the 
fragrant pine-tops and the feathery hemlocks of the 
river-bank; but his slanting rays smiled upon the an- 
cient hamlet beneath whose ashes its exterminated dwell- 
ers were slumbering the last sleep! 

The grave of Father Rasle, a green mound overlooking 
the stream, was pointed out tous. A granite obelisk to 
his memory was erected by Bishop Fenwick, of Boston, 
a few years since, but was demolished by a party of mis- 
creants soon after its completion. My object in this 
lengthened episode upon the Norridgewocks, so casually 
introdneed, has been twofold: to illustrate the peaceful 
policy of the French towards the Indian all over the con- 
tinent, and to contrast it with that of other Europeans. 

The ride from Kaskaskia to Prairie du Rocher in 
early autumn is traly delightful. Crossing Aubuchon, 
formerly called St. Philippe—a passage from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Kaskaskia, about four miles above the 
town, and through which, in high floods, a rapid cur- 
rent passes from one river to the other—the path lay 
through a tract of astonishing fertility, where the wild 


* I give the tradition of the farmers now resident 
upon the spot. History differs somewhat. - 


‘ 

fruit flourishes with a luxuriance known to no other| 
soil. Endless thickets of the wild plum* and the black- 
berry, interlaced and matted together by the young 
grape.vines streaming with gorgeous clusters, were to 
be seen stretching for miles along the plain. Such 
boundless profusion of wild fruit 1 had never seen be- 
fore. Vast groves of the ruby crap-apole, the golden 
persimmon,t the black and white mulberry,t and the 
wild cherry,§ were sprinkled with their rainbow hues 
in isolated masses over the prairie, or extended them- 
selves in long luxurious streaks, glowing in the sun. 
The pawpaw,|| too, with its luscious, pulpy fruit; the 
peach, the pear, and the quince, all thrive in wild luxu. 
riance here; while of the nuts, the pecan or Choctaw 
nut, the hickory, and the black walnut, are chief. As 
for grapes, the indigenous vines are prolific; and the 
fruit is said to be so excellent, that wine might be, and 
even has been, made from them, and has been exported 
by the early F.ench in such quantities to France, that 
the trade was prohibited, lest the sale of a staple of that 
kingdom should be injured! But all this is undoubtedly 
exaggeration, if no moe, Although the grape and 
the wine of southern Illinois have long been the theme 
of the traveller through that delightful region, from the 
worthy Father Hennepin, who tells of the purple clus- 
ters lending their rich hues to the gliding wave, to the 
tourist of the present-day; yet froin personal observa. 
tion I am confident they are now by no means of much 
importance, and from good authority am inclined to 
think they never were so. As to the manufacture of 
wine becoming a matter interesting to commerce, there 
is no probability of that. A kind of liquor was formerly 
made in some quantities from what is called the winter 
grape, common to the same latitude in many portions of 
the United States, but it is suid to have been a very in- 
different beverage. It was made in the following sim- 
ple manner: the clusters were heaped in broad, shallow 
vessels of wood, and, after being crushed, the juice was 
expressed through perfurations for the purpose in the 
sides and bottom, by the application of heavy weights, 
into vessels prepared for its reception. Slight fermenta. 
tion then completed the process. 

A ride of some hours through this delightful region 
brought me to the bluffs, which, at this point extending 
into the plain, confine the bottom to a narrow strip, 
bounded on the one side by the Mississippi, and on the 
other by the battlement of the cliffs, upward of an hun. 
dred feet in height. Beneath lies the French village of 
Prairie du Rocher, so called from its situation. It is 
thirteen miles from Kaskaskia, and its low cottages 
scattered along, like the tents of a nomadic tribe, for 
miles, are completely overhung by the huge, beetling 
crags above. From the deep alluvion along the river's 
edge rises an enormous growth of cottonwood trees and 
sycamores, concealing the stream from the view. From 
the bluffs to this belt of forest stretches away the vast 
common field, rustling with maize. ‘The castor-bean and 
tobacco plant are also often seen carpeting the ground 
with emerald. Around each tenement, as usual, is a 
plat of cultivated land, und the luxuriance of vegetation 
is unrivaled. Passing these outskirts, I at length ar- 
rived at the body of the village, lying upon a creek or 
bayou of the same name, which winds through its cen. 
tre, and empties into the Mississippi. This quiet stream 
was once the scene of a very bloody tragedy. When 
[llinois first came under territorial government, and 
courts of civil judicature were established, the function- 
aries of the law, in passing one day froin Cahokia to 
Kaskaskia, to hold at the latter place a session, stopped 
a few moments ut this creek to water their horses. The 
animals had scarcely begun to drink, when a shower of 
balls from an adjoining thicket laid three of the party 
weltering in their bleuod. They had neglected the usual 
precaution to disguise themselves in the garb of the 
French villagers, and such was the hostility of the In- 
dian tribes, especially that of the Kickapoos, to our 
countrymen at the time, that to travel in American 
costume was almost inevitable death. The Indians at 
that day had the ascenaancy in point of population, and 
the Kaskaskia tribe. as well as others, was powertul. 

At Prairie du Rocher, as every where else where 
these ancient villages remain as yet undisturbed in their 
century slumbers. the peculiarities to which I have so 
frequently alluded stand forth to the traveller’s eye. The 
narrow lanes, the steep-roofed houses, the picketed en- 
closures, the piazza, the peculiar dress, manners, and 
amusements of the villagers, all point back to a former 


* Prunus Americana. 

+ Indian date, by the French called Placminier, Dios- 
porus Virginiana. 

| Morus Rubra and Alba. § Prunus Cerasus Virginia. 





i] Custard apple, Annona glabra. 1 Breckenridge. 


to his astonishment, on my return, 

this man dwelt upon the ~ te spot ae Yeurs had 
the scene of his birth; and almost every da sabi 
had he ascended the cliffs among which Phen 
clambering; aid yet, though the sea.shells were tm 
ing out in every direction from the Surtace of the 

not the slightest peculiarity of structare ledge, | 
dreamed of. That the great ocean had rolled 
these rocks, he could have furmed no contep'ion, Be 
perience had told hina that when burned the Stie ne, 
and he neither knew nor cared to know = ad 5 
ther of their character or history. This slight intaan 
well exemplifies the simplicity of this singular 
Content to live where his father lived; content to alt, 
vate the spot he tilled; to tread in the steps which hy 
trod; to speak the language he spake, and revere 
faith he observed, the French villager isa stranger to 
the restless cravings of ambition, aad acknowledges ng 
inclination to change. At Prairie du Rocher is a {j 
dark-looking, ancient catholic church, dedicated tog, 
Sulpice, formerly “ chapel of ease” to Fort Chartres, but | 
at present it has no resident priest. The population of | 
the village is about two hundred. Its site is low, and, 
buried as it is in such enormous vegetation, the apt | 
must be unhealthy; yet, year after year, and generation "| 
after generation have its present inhabitants continuedig 
dwell where death almost inevitsble must have awaited, 
an American, But where will you search fora \ 
sleeker, swarthicr-louking race than these French vik 
lagers? Some attribute this phenomenon to diet; some 
to natural idiosyncrasy; and other some do not attribulg 
at all, but merely stand amazed. The truth of the mak 
ter is—and the fact is one well ascertained—that, giveg 
Frenchman a fiddle, a pipe, a glass of claret, and tom 
enough to shake his heels, and, like a mushroom, bell 
vegetate on any soil! 


La Prairie du Rocher, Ill. 
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The Far West.—We have given to-day m 
other chapter from the work entitled “ The Far 
West,” which should become a favourite wi 
the public. 


The Insane Poor.—The very startling real 
as to the number and condition of the insime? 
poor, which have been elicited by the in 


subject of establishing an hospital for thismie 
serable and neglected class, has determined ts 
spread before the public by means of this widelp 
disseminated periodical, the report drawn 
with much skill and judgment by Pro 


will follow the City of the Czar in our Work 
After which the clever cénclusion of the Gut 
ney Papers, &c. ‘ : 


Mrs. Sigourney’s Letters to Mothers-™6 
cannot allow the appearance of a second ie 
ing some extracts from its very sensible a: 
correct pages. When such a lady write® 
such a topic, her countrywomen are DOURSS, 
listen and to obey; every argument has Be 
before urged to convince the world that 0@ 
impressions derived from the mother's lips # 
owe the bent of after thought and action; ® 
it has not often occurred that so much 
sense has been corcentrated in three hum 
pages as in the volume under notice 


& 





to the following extract : 


i 


gations of the Philadelphia committee on be | 


Dunglison, of Jefferson College; it has bey 
issued in pamphlet form for dissemination, ay 


tion of this valuable book to pass without mie] 
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age. At this place I tarried for dj 

olive-browed hostess, a trim, a ‘Mule while ots 
“making ready,” I strolled forth to the bia 700, was | gt cou! 
first received most positive injunctions to = having _ posed as 
appearance when the horn sounded ; ang en tke iay rs wit for 
4 ravine, soon stood upon the smooth ‘round eee goes 19 
The whole tract of country over which yo r 34 refuse 0! 
was spread out like a map before me; aa ir its form 
lage lay so directly at my teet I could almost look die | vireamD 
its chimneys. Among the crags | obtained : ‘thove ch 
petrilactions, which | exhibited to my simple host, Iaes, 6 
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a jt seems fully conceded, that the vital interests of 








me I aided by the zeal of mothers. Ex. 

} Cea) ne intlax of untutored foreigners, often 

; oor its institutions, or adverse to their spirit, it 
ling to have been made a repository for the waste and 
mai of other nations. Te neutralise this mass, to rule 
had keg fermentations, to prevent it from becoming a lava. 
UUle vip, Dd in the garden of liberty, and to purify it for 
1k down channels where the lifeblood of the nation circu- 
ME fing js a work of power and peri!. The force of public 
t, much | ainion, or the terror of law, must hold in check those 
ars had ts of danger, until education can restore them to 
habited, “gr and beauty. Insubordination is becoming a pro- 
bis life cred feature in some of our principal cities. Obe- 
been in families, respect to magistrates, and love of 





Stand. should therefore be inculcated with increased 
ledge, 7 by those who have earliest access to the mind. 
he ever A barrier to the torrent of corruption, and a guard over 


a holds of knowledge and of virtue, may be 
“te seed +] the mother as she watches over her cradled 
500 


¢ lime, Let her come forth with vigour and vigilance at 
ing far. call of her country, not like Boadicea in her chariot, 
neident hat like the mother of Washington, feeling that the first 
‘people, | peson to every incipient ruler should be, * how to obey,’ 
to caltj. ree of her diligence in preparing her children 
rhich be fp be good subjects of a just government, will be the 
ere the | ire measure of her patriotism. While she labours to 


Linger to a pure and heavenly spirit into the hearts that open 
ges uo vend her, she knows not but she may be appointed to 


a litle, | sar some future statesman for her nation’s helm, or 
-d to &, ‘est for the temple of Jehovah. ; 

res, but | * But a loftier ambition will inspire the Christian mo- 
lation of | ther, that of preparing ‘fellow-citizens for the saints in 
DW, and, 7 All other hopes should be held secondary, alli 
he pet other distinctions counted adventitious and fleeting. 


neratin | That she may be enabled to fulfil a mission so sacred, 
Heaven has given her priority and power, and that she 

Jearn the nature of the soul which she is ordained 
Aleshier, fo modify, has permitted her to be the Jirst to look into 
it, as into the cup of some opening flower, fresh from 





tj 80M 7 the Forming Hand. The dignity of her office admits 
attribute of no substitute. [t is hers to labuur day and night, 
the Dial pith patience, and in joyful hope. It is hers to lead 
tg8 7 forth the affections in healthful beauty, and prompt 
nd Tom T their heaven ward aspirings. It is hers to foster tender- 
mt, Hel | ness of conscience, and so to regulate its balance that it 
swerve not amid the temptations of untried life. It is 
hers so torivet principle, that it may retain its integrity 
both ‘beneath the cloud, and under the sea.’ And as 
she labours for God, so she labours for her country, since 
whatever tends to prepare for citizenship in heaven, can- 
not fail to make good and loyal subjects of any just 
ave government on earth. 
® y “This, then, is the patriotism of woman, not to thun- 
‘he Far) der in senates, or to usurp dominion, or to scek the 
te with 


dhrion-blast of fame, but faithfully to teach by precept 
and example, that wisdom, integrity, and peace, which 
ae the glory of a nation. Thus, in the wisdom of Pro 
i} Yidence, has she been prepared by the charm of life’s 

hirest season, for the happiness of love; incited to rise 
He | tbove the trifling amusements and selfish pleasures 
Which once engrossed her, that she might be elevated 
fo the maternal dignity; cheered under its sleepless 
fares by a new affection; girded for its labours by the 
tmmple of past ages; and adjured to fidelity in its most 
,F Mered duties, by the voice of God. 









































How true and striking the remark that the in- 
} fence of our children over us increases with 
time, and the reflections on the fact how apt: 























by “Our authority over our children passes away with 
gq their period of tutelage. But their influence over us 
inereases with time. The mother, associating her 
daoghters with herself, becomes gradually guided by 
Judgment which she had assisted to form. How 
qf Mmvn is the remark, ‘I have done this, or that, be- 



























































od ey cause ny daughter thought it best.” And the acquies. 
it Mae} tence is still more common than the remark. The 
ble ait § ther quotes the opinion of his sons with pride, and is 








o4 0 Pthaps governed by it, even when it differs from his 
io) ™- This influence of the younger over the elder na. 
yf } raily gains strength, as une cumes forth with new 
} Per ane energy, and the other, passing into the vale 
years, learns to love repose. 
. “Itis important that the power which is eventually 
yn; bat E Modify us, should be under the guidance of correct 
h gomg eettvle. We select with care a garment which is to 
ri us from cold, or which is expected to be in use 
ay years. We are sulicitous to obtain the best plan 
dhs ne Crect a permanent habitation. We take pains 
; the chronometer which is to measure our hours 
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shall be accurate. Ought we not to be still more 
anxious, more faithtul, more wary, in fashioning the 
instrument which is to measure our happiness, when 
the snows of the winter of life shall cover us? If we 
fail to instil correct principles into those who are in 
the end to impress their own semblance upon us; if 
through their want of respectability we are to be made 
less respectable; if even in their errors we are to par- 
take, as well as to be wounded, huw great will be the loss? 


‘How keen the pang, but keener far to feel, 
We nursed the feather that impelled the steel.’ 


“While the minds of children are in their waxen 
state, let parents be most assiduous to impress on them 
such a likeness as they should be willing themselves to 
bear. This injunction addresses itself more immediately 
to the mother, who has it in her power to make the 
earliest impressions, and is liable in her turn to be the 
most strongly impressed.” 


Teaching by means of natural objects intro- 
duces the following thoughts :— 


“Not only by the volume of Inspiration, but by their 
daily intercourse with the animal creation, and from the 
ever open page of nature guide them to duty and to God. 
Take in your arms their favourite kitten, and pointing 
out its graceful proportions, teach a lesson of kiadness. 
While the dog sleeps at the feet of his master, tell of 
the virtues of his race, of their fidelity and enduring 
gratitude, and bespeak respect for the good qualities ot 
the inferior creation. Teach their little feet to turn 
aside from the worm, and spare to trample the nest of 
the toiling ant. Pvint out the bird, ‘laying the beams 
of its chambers’ among the green leaves or the thick 
grass, and make them shudder at the cruelty which 
could rifle its treasures. Inspire them with love for all 
innocent creatures, with admiration for every beautiful 
thing; for it is sweet to see the principles of love and 
beauty leading the new-born soui to its Maker. 

“ As you explain to the young child the properties of 
the flower that he holds in his hand, speak with a smile 
of Him, whose ‘touch perfumes it, and whose pencil 
paints.” Make the voice of the first brook, as it mur- 
murs beneath the snow, and the gesture of the waving 
corn, and the icicle with its pen sharpened by frost, and 
the sleeted pane with its fantastic tracery, and the nod 
of the awful forest, and the fixed star on its burning 
throne, adjuncts in teaching your child the wonderful 
works of the Almighty. 

The mother who is thus assiduous in the work of 
early education, will find in poetry an assistant not to 
be despised. Its melody is like a harp to the infant ear, 
like a trumpet stirring ap the new-born intellect. It 
breaks the dream with which existence began, as the 
clear chirping of the bird wakes the morning sleeper. 
It seems to be the natural dialect of those powers which 
are earliest developed. Feeling and fancy put forth their 
young shouts ere they are expected, and poetry bends a 
spray for their feeblest tendrils, or rears a prop for their 
boldest aspirings.” 

* ~ * * * * 

“ Friends! mothers! how long will it be ere we shall 
be removed from our stewardship? ere a stranger may 
be seated where we have been wont to preside at the 
table and the hearth-stone? How brief will be the in. 
terval ere the infants we now caress shall be rocking 
the cradle of their own infants, or treading like us the 
threshold of that house of forgetfulness, whence there 
is no return? Bound on this ceaseless, unresting march 
in the footsteps of buried generations, enlisted in that 
warfare whence there is no discharge, let us, on whom 
such pressing responsibilities devolve, take as uur motto, 
* What thou doest, do quickly.” 

“ The dews of the morning are scarcely more fleeting 
than the plastic period of the minds on which we ope- 
rate. Every day removes them further from our juris. 
diction. ‘The companions with whom they are to usso- 
ciate, the world in which they are to act, hasten onward 
with opposing influences, and an indurating power. 
Now, while the gardea of the soul is ours, let us yive 
diligence to implant the germs of holy principle, of un- 
swerving goodness, of humble piety, of the fear of sin, 
of faith in the Redeemer. ‘ Now, while tt is called to. 
day.”’ 


The following hint on correct reading should 
not be lost :— 
“The correct reading of our copivus lan- 


guage is not a branch of such simplicity that it 
may be well taught by careless or slightly edu- 














cated instructors. ‘The perfect enunciation 


which is so important to public speakers, is 
best acquired when the organs of articulation 
are most flexible, and ere vicious intonations 
are confirmed by habit. One of the most ac- 
complished orators that I have ever heard, used 
to take pleasure in referring his style of elocu- 
tion to his mother, who taught him early to 
read, and devoted much attention to his dis- 
tinct utterance, and right understanding of the 
snbjects that he rendered vocal. ‘A principle 
of equity,’ said a lady to her child, ‘should lead 
you to aclear and careful articulation, for what 
right have you to rob a single letter of its 
sound? Still less right have you to cheat those 
friends of their time who are listening to you,’ 
‘Speaking so as not to be understood, and writ- 
ing so as not to be read, are among the minor im- 
moralities,’ said the excellent Mrs. H. More.” 


Of the mother’s discipline to sons, she says: 


“In the discipline of sons, mothers need a 
double portion of the wisdom that is from 
above. Let them ever keep in view the differ- 
ent spheres of action allotted to the sexes. 
What they blame as obstinacy, may be but that 
firmness and fixedness of purpose, which will 
hereafier be needed to overcome the obstacles 
of their adventurous course. Perhaps it is 
hardly to be expected that they should be re- 
duced to the full degree of feminine subordina- 
tion, any more than inured to the routine of 
domestic employment. ‘The German poet has 
well! depicted the early-unfolded lineaments of 
the ruling sex :— 

‘ Boys are driven 

To wild pursuits by mighty impulses. 

Oat of a mother’s anxious hand they tear 

The leading-strings, and give the reins to nature, 


Even as the sportive hoof of the young horse 
‘Raises the dust in clouds.’ 


**The mother who, in the infancy of her 
children, puts into the arms of the girl a doll, 
and patiently endures the noise from the ham- 
mer of the boy-baby, conforms to the difference 
and to the destination which has been marked 
on them by Creating Wisdom. 

“ But is she therefore to take any less pains 
to soften and mould her son to his duty? Oh 
no. On the contrary, she must take more, and 
begin earlier. Her toil for him must emphati- 
cally be amid the dews of the morning. For by 
the constitution of society, he must be earlier 
removed from the influence of home than his 
pliant sister, and by the innate consciousness 
of being born to bear rule, will sooner revolt 
from the authority of woman. Let the mother, 
while she refrains from attempting to break 
down the barrier which an Unerring Hand 
erected between the sexes, lose no time in en- 
throning herself in the heart of her son. Let 
her cultivate tenderness of conscience, and fix 
deep in his soul the immutable distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, that, from an early 
implanted reverence for the law of God, he 
may be qualified to ‘become a law unto him- 
self.” She should keep her hold on his affec- 
tions, and encourage him to confide to her, 
without reserve, his intentions and his hopes, 
his errors and his enjoyments. Thus main- 
taining her pre-eminence in the sanctuary of 
his mind, her image will be as a tutulary seraph, 
not seeming to bear rule, yet spreading perpe- 
tually the wings of purity and peace over its 
beloved shrine, and keeping guard for God.” 


Let this book, we say again, be universally 
read. ; 
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COMMUNICATION. 

Philadelphia Museum. — Every intelligent 
American who visits foreign countries, on com- 
paring the United States with what he sees 
abroad, is struck with the fact that, as a peo- 
ple, we devote much less time to amusement 
than any other nation on earth. In England he 
finds the inhabitants giving a considerable por- 
tion of their daily earnings for recreation ; they 
spend much in the pleasures of the table, and 
in what they emphatically call comfort; and 
they also spend a great deal for shows, the 
theatres, operas, Vauxhall gardens, zoological 
gardens, picture galleries, and their country ex- 
cursions. In France less is spent for nutrition; 
there is less gluttony, less intemperance in the 
use of wine and spirits, but then the amuse- 
ments of the evening at the theatres, concerts, 
shows and balls, become necessary to existence. 
What makes Paris so charming, so delightful 
to a majority of the crowd of Americans that 
assembles in the great metropolis of European 
civilisation? Is it not chiefly the places of 
public amusement which one may visit at a 
trifling expense, where he meets hundreds and 
thousands of his fellow-beings wearing smiling 
faces and hearts {ree from care? Joy becomes 
contagious, and we sympathise with the crowd 
for the time in the pleasures of the evening, to 
have the mind invigorated by this sort of :elaxa- 
tion to again undertake the toils of life with the 
coming day. Let us enumerate the leading spec- 
tacles of Paris, and we shall be forced to the con- 
clusion, bearing in mind they are al! crowded, 
that the population of Paris has more amuse- 
ment in a single week than that of Philadelphia 
in a whole year. We have the operas: Aca- 
demie Royale de Musique, Opera des Italiens, 
Opera Comique; the theatres: Theatre Fran- 
cais, Gymnase, Varietés, Palais-Royal, Porte 
Saint-Martin, Gaité, Ambigu, Cirque Olym- 
pique, Folies, Pantheon, Sainte-Antoine, Comp- 
té, Gymnase-Enfantin, Theatre de Montmartre, 
Theatre Bellevue, Paradis Beaujon; then the 
concerts: Saint Honoré, Musard, La Renais- 
sance, Salle Ventadour; then the shows at the 
Diorama, Jardin-Turc ; to which may be added 
the barrier balls, and minor shows of jugglers 
and mountebanks;—all these are crowded night- 


ly, and the consequence is that the drama in all: 


its forms, and music, are found in the highest 
state of perfection, the people are amused, and 
few are the worse for it. With us the cares and 
toils of the day are carried to bed, to be so 
many thorns opposed to tranquil and refreshing 
sleep. But it is to be hoped that the directors 
of the “ Philadelphia Museum” have fallen on 
a plan which offers to all a cheap, and at the 
same time profitable, amusement, which, even 
though not so perfect and complete in all the 
details, may be advantageously compared with 
** Musard’s”’ and “Saint Honoré.” The concerts 
given in the truly magnificent saloon of the 
Museum during the past two weeks, prove that 
the inhabitants are not insensible to music or 
indifferent to innocent amusement, particularly 
when it may be procured at the trifling expense 
of twenty-five cents; and let me assure my 
readers that neither Paris or London can boast 
amore beautiful saloon, nor an edifice of a 
similar kind having more under its roof to gra- 
tify a laudable curiosity. I fearlessly declare 
that no city of Europe can boast a Chinese col- 
lection comparab!e in any respect to that which 
our fellow-citizen, Nathan Dunn, Esq., has now 
opened to the public at the expense of much 


labour and capital, guided by good taste and a 
patriotic feeling. And shall it be recorded that 
the public of Philadelphia, in 1839, having so 
much presented to them for the improvement of 
their minds, the cultivation of the taste, com- 
bined with a strictly rational amusement, has 
permitted all to pass unseen and unheard? I 
answer, no. The Philadelphia Museum and 
Chinese Collection are and will be hencefor- 
ward places of fashionable resort; places which 
we may show to strangers visiting our city with 
satisfaction as well as with pride. W.R. 

Burr’s Correspondence, in two volumes 8vo, 
has been some time on our table. We find it 
rather dull work. 

The Concerts at the Philadelphia Museum, 
to which a valued correspondent refers in a 
communication, have been successful beyond 
almost all precedent in this city. The room is 
admirably adapted to music, and we should like 
to hear an oratorio with three hundred perform- 
ers, executed beneath its splendid dome of 235 
feet in length. The thing is in agitation. 

Submarine Volcano.—It appears from a collection of 
many facts by M. Daussy, that a submarine volcano 
exists in latitude 0° 20’ S. and longitude 22° west of 
Paris. Numerous vessels passing about this point have 
experienced shocks as if they had struck-on a coral-rock 
or sand-bank ; nuises have been heard under water; the 
ships have been agitated; and cinders have been found 
floating about. 

Improvement in Buildings.—A commission has been 
issued by the Academie des Sciences, at the instance 
of MM. Montgolfier and Dubouchat, to examine a new 
system of construction which they lave invented, for 
rendering edifices lighter without abstracting from their 


solidity, and at the same time diminisaing the chances 
of fire. 


— 


THE FINANCIAL REGISTER, 

In Two Large Octavo Volumes, for Sale at 
this office. Price, half bound, $5.50. 

These two volumes contain in quantity equal 
to five common octavo volumes, and the mass 
of documents elucidatory of the general princi- 
ples of financial concerns, governmental, bank- 
ing, &c., are truly valuable, and not to be found 
in any other single work. To all moneyed in- 
stitutions they must be of almost indispensable 
necessity, affording information otherwise un- 
attainable, without wading through piles of 
folios, quartos, and octavos. 

—=_ ; 
TEACHING THE LANGUAGES. 


We have ever been convinced, both from theory and 
experience, that the very best method of teaching the 
languages is to follow the plan adopted by the child in 
learning its mother tongue. It first acquires the vocabu- 
lary ; and it is not until many years have passed over its 
head that it has the rules of grammar, always difficult of 
comprehension, drilled into it, although previous to this 
time, it has learned to speak not only intelligibly, but— 
if its parents have been well educated—correctly. 

Such ought, we think, to be the course pursued by 
the child of larger growth, when desirous of learning 
a foreign language. Instead of retarding himself by 
grammatical rules—admirable at their proper place and 
time—he ought, first of all, to acquire an adequate voca- 
bulary. 

These remarks have been suggested by the prospectus 
of un intelligent foreigner of the name of Ochlschlager, 
which has been lately placed before us. His system is 
the one above recommended, and he has the best evi- 
dences of its advantages, having carried it into success- 
ful operation on various occasions. We are persuaded, 
that by this system a better practical acquaintance with 
the language of a foreign country may be acquired by 
a month's study than by a year’s according to the ordi- 
nary methods. 

For further particulars enquiry may be made at the 
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